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would be idle to quarrel with the selection of names, for on the list as a 
whole no two authorities would be likely wholly to agree ; but they are 
all notable names, and names inseparable from that "forward move- 
ment ' ' which Mr. Morse has consistently sought to trace. Taken as a 
whole, the series shows careful editorial supervision and uncommon re- 
straint, while in its clearness and accuracy of statement, its well-planned 
proportions, its avoidance of undue repetition and overlapping, and its 
distinct literary interest, its merits are not only everywhere apparent, but 
are in themselves decidedly notable. 

No review of this edition would be complete without cordial refer- 
ence to the index volume prepared by Professor Theodore Clarke Smith. 
The index itself is in two parts — an index of names, and a topical index 
to the contents of the series. The latter, while not rivalling in its detail 
the index which a single volume would contain, has the advantage of bring- 
ing together, in the place where the inquirer would be likely to seek it, the 
material scattered through all the volumes. So far as we have tested it, 
its entries are accurate and its selection of topics adequate. Following 
the index is a select bibliography, also topically arranged, and giving 
lists of the most useful books for the further study of the men and events 
treated in the series. Mr. Morse, in a happily-worded preface, voices 
his appreciation of Professor Smith's service in thus giving unity and 
value to the entire work, and those who use the volumes will certainly 
echo his words. William MacDonald. 

The Life and Letters of John Richard Green, Edited by Leslie 
Stephen. (New York: The Macmillan Co. 1901. Pp. vii, 
512.) 

The letters of the author of the Short History of the English People 
are full of that personal charm which constitutes the essential character- 
istic of an entertaining biography. His contagious enthusiasm, his wit, — 
though sometimes conscious and forced, — his devotion to hard work, all 
are strongly brought out in the letters, and serve in combination to attract 
and hold attention, as well as his firm conviction that in giving his best 
to historical writing he was performing his best service to his fellows. 
But for students of history, the main interest is inevitably in Green's own 
opinions, as expressed in familiar letters, upon the purpose and method 
of his Short History. The "Little Book" as Green always called it, 
had its inception in an early plan to write a history of the Church of 
England, a plan soon set aside, but inevitably influencing the character 
of the work actually performed. Thus religion and church organization 
were ranked with literature and social forces as of prime importance in 
portraying the development of the English nation. Green's champion- 
ship of Freeman in the controversy with Froude, his expressed opinion 
that Froude had written "a history of England with England left out," 
increased his own tendency to depart from the customary grooves of his- 
torical writing, while his repeated sojourns in Italy resulted in the fixed 
belief that " drum and trumpet " histories for all countries must give way 
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to analyses of social and religious causes. He wrote to Freeman : "I 
think moral and intellectual facts as much facts for the historian as mili- 
tary or political facts "; and again : " Every word I have written in re- 
views and essays through the last ten years went to the same point, to a 
protest, that is, against the tendency to a merely external political view 
of human affairs, and to a belief that political history to be intelligible 
and just must be based on social history in its largest sense. ' ' The sud- 
den cessation in his Short History of all literary comment after 1660 is 
justified by Green on the ground that after that date science and industry, 
not literature, stood in the forefront of national characteristics. 

In method Green intentionally attempted the role of the story teller, 
being encouraged thereto by Bryce's opinion that a story was essential in 
all elementary works and that to do such work well was a distinct achieve- 
ment. Bryce told him that " these little things must be done by big 
people, they are the most difficult things of all to do." Freeman, a 
friendly critic, objected earnestly to Green's imagination and to his habit 
of " personifying " events, as well as to the omission of exact dates. He 
seriously chided Green for writing that Chateau-Gaillard represented 
" the ruin of a system as well as a camp ; from its dark donjon we see 
not merely the pleasant vale of Seine, but the sedgy flats of our own 
Runnymede. " Green's reply was "Why on earth did you go to sleep 
when you might have had such a sight. ' ' Of another historical descrip- 
tion, Freeman asked "where do you kill T. Seymour? " but Green did 
not care to kill him at all ; he ignored him on the theory that " what we 
want in history is to know which are the big facts and which are the little 
ones." Green's own criticisms of his book, after publication, are all 
directed toward those chapters in which he deserted his favorite methods 
for the ' ' narrative of events ' ' style advocated by his friends. He con- 
sidered his weakest work to be the chapters on Richard II. and the Wars 
of the Roses, a judgment in which all who have used the book as a text 
will instantly agree. 

In general the letters given by Mr. Stephen will prove of great interest 
to students of history, for they are full of ideas on methods of historical 
research and historical writing, but there is little to attract the general 
reader. Green, if his letters constitute good evidence, was, in spite of 
the editor's statements to the contrary, conspicuously lacking in interest 
in contemporary events, or in anything in fact save his own particular 
field. The present volume is then chiefly of value for its illumination of 
Green's mental attitude, his purpose, and his methods in the study and 
the writing of history. E. D. Adams. 

Essai sur Taine. Son CEuvre et son Influence, d'apres des Docu- 
ments Inedits, avec des Extraits de Quarante Articles de Taine 
non Recueillis dans ses CEuvres. Par Victor Giraud. Deux- 
ieme Edition. (Paris: Hachette. 1901. Pp. xxxi, 3 1 1 .) 
Professor Giraud' s excellent book is the outcome of a study of 

Taine begun over ten years ago, the first fruits of which were submitted, 



